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Presented is a brief survey of the Structural Approach as it has been 
introduced in the teaching of English in the non-English-medium primary and 
secondary schools in Malaysia and a discussion of some of the obvious problems in 
the implementation of the program. The author assesses the standard of written work 
produced by students on the various levels, with the aim of determining sensible 
standards of attainment. He concludes, as a result of this study, that the Structural 
Approach is difficult to adopt on a countrywide basis. He recommends that (1) 
research into teaching materials and schemes be centrally located and disseminated 
to all SEAMEC (Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Council) members; (2) 
proficiency tests in English at the primary level be oral rather than written; (3) English 
teachers, and students who will attend English-medium universities, should have an 
intensive post-secondary school course of 6-9 months; and (4) the SEAMEC Centre 
should encourage a two-way flow of ideas concerning local problems in English 
teaching. Sample compositions by Malaysian students in English-medium primary and 
secondary schools, and in Malay-medium and "newly conforming" secondary schools, 
which illustrate the relative levels of attainment in English, appear in the Appendix. 
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Qtl^s Paper I n this 



pnncr I propose to do a number 



..„„of things, X. s.ha.XX.^t-irepnt to give a brief survey into the intro— ■■• 

duction of the Structural Approach for teaching English in the non- 
English medium Primary and Secondary School* in 'blsy-ia, and 
discuss some of the obvious problens that we have encountered in 
the implementation of the programme* ifext I shall assess the 



standard of bitten work produced by students with reference to 



uncorrected versions of students* written composition with tte 
sole aim of determining what are sensible standards of attainment 

to e::;pect of a student, say, at the end of the Primary school 
course, at the end of the secondary school course or on admission 
to the University. ,ind finally I hope you will have the patience 
to listen to some of my suggestions and recommendation* for 
applying new methods of teaching on a count ry-u ide basis. 



\ 



. Jlii£SS&£ . .QO To sc hers of English in Malaysia and the adnini strator s 

responsible for i\iole nesting policy in regard to language teaching in 
school;.- onve be-en aware of the higher incidence of problems in this 
arc-s of the curriculum during the last ten years than in any o + her 
preceding de-cade, hfcny teachers contend that some or all the oroblems 
of recent years ore symptomatic of the unprecendented expansion in 
the nunoer of schools and the consequent increase i- enrolment of our 
schools. They argue that as the sphere of English teaching is 
extended to mere children, standards must necessarily decline, due 
to a shortage of trained and suitably qualified teachers, and to 
inadequate supplies of teaching materials to cater for the increased 
school population. They therefore hold the ooinion that solutions to 
present day problems in language teaching can be solved by the orovx. 
sion ox more teachers, more books and more examinations. Some few 
others however, view the situation in a totally different light, 
namely that we are now at the cross-roads of language teaching and 
ohat a serious evaluation of the entire language teaching situation, 
including tlx- effects of one language upon the others is needed, 
and cleru.-cut remedies should be found if the recurring problems 
facing us today are to be solved effectively and decisively. 

J* e 3A..?A ..a .Medium of Instruction 



It can safely be stn+ed that the so he re of English 
teaching in this country prior to 1957 was confined to the English- 



schools, which today account 
school-going population at both the 



for approximately a third of the 
primary and secondary levels. 



In. the English^medium schools children learn English from the start 
of their school life (the age of 5+) both as a subject and as the 



sole medium of instruction for all *cther subjects of the curriculum 
Prior to 1957 the teaching of English in schools of other msdia 
(namely the T&lay medium primary schools, the Tamil- medium primary 
schools and the Chinese medium primary and high schools) was incidental 
and very Mich dependant on variables such as proximity to urban areas 
and availability of teachers. 



To the child who attends the English- medium school 
-nglish is a second language; his mother tongue which in 7 0$ or 80^ 
of cases is also the language of t tie home, is Malay, Chinese or Tamil, 
let while lx is in school he is taught English as if it were hie first 



* e *oept for l%i.ay which is taught ns a subject for approximately 
2-3 hours a week. 






* ■**<* xs ***" ^ p^y »t^ 
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If :* Ucr.c, except for the initial stages -here second language t-. -ching 
t'-chriqu 3 nrs use< T to secure ‘duenejr a"d accuracy '.-it bin a limited 
i'-p^ruoire of phrases and sentences. Erom crib a, 46 of approximately 8+, 
to nil intents and purposes he is taught English through first language 
torching methods. The content of his course too is identical with that 
for the same age-group in mot her- tongue teaching and consists ofi- 



(a) .Jews developed later to free-srorsssion 

in written English dnd later still 
to composition, 

(b) ilendi^g with Conors hension, which may take 

the oral or the written form. 

(c) C o nversat ion through, pictures, developed into 

self-eyprossion, and later into debating 
and discussion. 



(d) am Jsa£ail2£* vocabulary and objective 

type questions leading to 0 more detailed 
study of syntax, vocabulary and precis 
writing. 



# 



(e) 



re beginning with English 
nursery rhymes and story-telling to a 



study of set books including Shakespeare 
in the secondary school. 



Therefore, contradictory as it may sec-m, the child in the English 
school grows up with an ability to communicate better in English than 
in his own mother tongue. It would, I think, be fair to say that at 
the secondary level he thinks in English, and English becomes his only 
ve hide of communication in all areas related to academic disciplinc- 
e.g. reading texts, writing letters and compositions, answering ques- 
tions in examinations and for daily intercourse with his teachers, 
fellow students and friends. lie would of course continue to use the 
mother tongue in the home, for communication with his younger brothers 
and. sisters, parents and elders who do .not speak English. Thus, he 
would normally alternate the use of English and his mother tongue for 
the two situations in .rcuch the same way as an .educated .villager would 
switch between say Standard English and his native dialect, reserving 
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one for educated circles and the other for more familiar persons. The 
•psychological effects of such tfp*?? between t'^o larmwagcf” its 
exfect on the learning of English and on the emotional and social 
development of the human being would no doubt make interesting studies, 
it lias sometimes been remarked in this country that there appears to be 
so little creative literative , and especially poetry, ijritten in the 
English language by Malaysian 'Titers. Part o r the cause for the 
scarcity of creative writing in English could lie in this alternate- 
use of English and the mother tongue, and to the fact that the individual 
egresses his emotions in his. mother tongue and does not have the words 
in English to set then down on paper. Or, t lie fault could very well 



lie in the ’formalised* courses we have constructed for teaching him 
English in school, and especially the e mo ha sis on the written language 
via text- books. 



-teapot E ngiiaiU^aSLbiQg. - J kfOlsh as a Pubic ot 

legislation, in the form of the Schools (Courc-se of 
Studies) Regulations 1956 has made it compulsory for every school- 
going child to learn English from *the age of S+ to the end of the 
secondary school. This regulation requires all 'falay- medium, Chinese- 
med.uim and Tamil-medium school children to learn 2-6 hours of English 
as a subject of the curriculum per week. The sphere of English teaching 
in this country has consequently been enlarged to include three times 
as many children as ore at present in the English- medium schools. 

Hot only is the change numerically significant but it has also made 
us aware of a new area of English teaching that has been crested end 
that its special needs and problems have hitherto not been given 
adequate attention. Little or no research material on the teaching of 
English as a second language to children whose mother tongue is Malay, 
for instance, is available; the material and techniques used success- 
fully in the past cannot always be adapted to the new situation. >fe 
in this country have therefore been forced to do much thinking and 
searching into linguistic and pedagogical mazes to arrive at reasonably 
satisfactory solutions. I might odd, however, that we are still in 
the process of searching for better materials, better teaching 

techniques and aids .which will result in effective and sneedy learning 



* Eor children who attend Chinese-medium and Tamil- medium Primary 
Schools English is introduced 2 years later. I'feloy as a second 
language is taught from the age of 6+. 
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ot iin-Uni* « 3 this art a of -In v,* teaoMv. caters for i -to 

1,051,445 •m'ile* 1- the »ri -r- ri a -ro 1 otcl" 1 * 3^49 

pH '’ tLn ° r *“« in seootwry schools as oorracj *0 the flp,, ip 
ohv. . 10.0 c&taoliitad area of English teaching (505,540 i n Primary 
schools utl f.54,11?. in secondary schools) it is decided to focus 
attention on the natter area vis the taaohirg of Witten .inglinh in 
non-.w lish -jadia-j schools throughout the length of this osoer. 

- 1 ... 1*15, 00 oner, 'till be node oooeaioncVy to the lln •listunodl’i.! 
schools . ... . 






All the .figures quoted here are from statistics of 1,1,68. 
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.T he English. Tea ch ing Si tiiat . ion in Mr-lay s i a 



'•The English, teaching situation in this country is complex 
enough to include representative samoles of the different English 
teaching situations in South East sis. For instance our English*. 

med .mm schools and the English streams in Singapore make exclusive 
use of English as the medium of instruction far all subjects of the 
curriculum. We hove the- problem of transfer from one medium of 
instruction to another at the age of 12+ . Students from a Milay- 
medium, Chinese-medium or lb mil- medium school need to soend a year 



in a Remove class studying an intensive course in English before they 
can pursue their secondary education through English. And finally, 
all It-ilay- medium schools both at the secondary and the primary levels 
(ns well as the Chinese- medium and Tamil- medium primary schools) use 
the mother tongue for all instruction except for English, a situation 
which is identical to that of Indonesia, Thailand, Vietnam or Laos, 
’/ith perhaps one basic difference, that the teachers who teach English 
in the ‘falay-, Chinese-, or Tamil- medium schools are reasonably facile 
in the use of English because almost all of them arc products of 



English- medium secondary schools or universities. Sit this initial 
advantage that our teachers of today have over the teachers of 
English in other South East Asian countries might not remain a 
permanent feature of our system. With the year- by- year increase in 
ibilay-raedium secondary schools it is inevitable that more recruits 
into the English teaching profession in the future will themselves lx 
products of the Malay-medium secondary schools. And unless we talas 
immediate steps to improve the quality of English teaching in the 
‘fcilay-medium school or the Rational Schools a more serious problem, 
thr.t of having to cope with tenc tiers who themselves look confidence 
in using English tilth ease, is imminent. 



■SsgJfej of -the Structural Appr oach in 

Malaysia 



he most recent innovation in language teaching methodology 
m Malaysia is still,th- Structural Aoproach. Lest this comes ^is a 
slight disappointment to those who believe in the newer approaches, I 
hasten to add that our omission is not due to the fact we have no faith 



in the newer approaches, tut more because there has not been enough time 
to give the -Structural Approach a fair trial and to assess its affective- 



ness in the four years since we adopted this aoproach on a .. nation- wide . 
basis in 19S5. A Structural Syllabus, containing essential structures 



and vocs Hilary f or the requirements of the non-English medium schools 
beca:ne the official syllabus for teaching English to approximately 
1,031,445 children in these schools and an additional *05,449 children 
in English medium primary schools* 



The structural syllabus of 1935 is the third attempt in this 
country to use the structural aoorooeh for teaching English. Tte first 
atte not, made in 1954 with assistance from "UNESCO was a structural 
syllabus in English for Malay-mad ium, Chinese-medium and lb mil- medium 
Primary Schools. It had a limited sphere of influence because there 
were not many schools in this oategory that taught English, and it was 
short-lived, due chiefly I think to weak follow-up in its implementation. 
In 1931 a second ^structural syllabus was compiled, based partly on the 
old and with reference to Ifcrnby and other sources, and *»ith the needs of 
the Remove Form in mind. The Remove Form is a year’s intensive course 
in English to enable children from non-English medium primary schools 
to effect a transfer to English as their medium of instruction at the 
secondary level, from Form I of the English-medium secondary school. 

The Remove class is now a feature not only of English-medium secondary 
schools but also of the ’’Newly Conforming Secondary Schools” which 
UMdChinene as their main medium of instruction prior to i960, but 
have since switched over to English instead, commencing with the 
Remove Worn upwards. 



B. Henryj A suggestive English Syllabus for use in Primiry Schools 
where the medium of instruction is not English (Khee Jfeng 
Press, Malaya, 1954) 

♦ Ministry of Education Ah English Syllabus for the Remove Form. 
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The progress made in teaching English through the structural 
Approach, in the Remove Form is encouraging, even though no statistics 
are available to assess the progress in accurate terms. The main 
reasons for the encouraging results can be traced to the firmness with 
which the Ministry of Education took steos to implement the Structural 
Syllabus. There was in fact a three-pronged attack to ensure that 
implementation was not haphazard. Administrative ruling 3 aimed at 
achieving uniformity such as the allocation of time to the teaching of 
English (originally 18 hours a week, now reduced to 12 hours), the 
proper utilisation of teachers of English, size of classes and a follow- 
up course in English for these pupils on promotion to Form 1 the next 
year, were spelt out clearly. Materials and methods were disseminated 
to all the schools, soon after the syllabus was officially released. 
Cyclostyled copies of the syllabus were issued free to all schools with 
Remove classes. Lecturers from the Teacher Colleges were initiated into 
the new approach and shown how to teach the new syllabus so that this 
core of persons would re-train the teachers actively engaged in teaching 
the Remove Form. Since that time refresher courses have been organised 
during school vacations with whatever funds are available for groups 
of these teachers in addition to courses in such specialised teaching 
woven into the full-time courses at Teachers' Colleges. Frequent 
supervision at all stages was carried out by the Inspectorate division 
of the Mnistry of Education, both to advise a^d assess progress. Had 
we the money and a core of full-time lecturers and a group of specialists 

in syllabus construction and preparation of other materials I think we 
would hove achieved more success in converting all the teachers in c 
shorter time. Aa it was only a representative selection of our teachers 
were able to attend courses. 

One sericus weakness that hampered progress in the early 
stages was the absence of suitable texts and material for the teacher. 
This made the teachers dependant on the syllabus and often oh a 
nliltiplioity of texts all of which had no connection whatsoever to the 
Struotural Approach. A few series of textbooks have now appeared, some 
of mediooro standard, others quite helpful even though t lie re are weal&- 
nesseo in the grading of vocabulary and structure % and in the last 
couple of year^ a few excellent books. The weakness lies in the timing 
of the production of the materials. The delay in the appearance of books 
on the market produced nuch hardship to both teachers and pupils in the 
early years# 



3 



The flew S' t rue • tur al Sy jla bu s 

This syllabus took many more years in the making and 
made allowances for portions of it to be taught in schools on a 
trial basis, As it was realised that the task of re-training teachers 
would be difficult since the numbers involved were large, a Teacher’s 
Handbook explaining many of the features of the syllabus, the emohssis 
on the aural-oral approach and teaching ooints was issued with the 
syllabus. The actual purchase of the syllabus and the implementation 
of the syllabus was left to the individual Heads of Schools. Some 
few Heads of Schools have still not purchased the Teacher's Handbook, 
while the rest have given copies of both the Syllabus and the Hand- 
book to each and every teacher of English. 





££SM^ISa^qo ^red in t_h ^oi^nt a tlnn 
oi t lie o t tv ctur a 1 Annrosoh 



Hiring the past fifteen years while the Structural Approach 
was being implemented in the teaching of English we have encountered a 

number oj. p oblems, some of an administrative nature, others purely 
pedagogical. 

ifotivatinn 

There appears to be an utter lack of motivation among Moils 
at both the primary and the secondary levels for' learning English. The 
further one gets from the towns the more serious this oroblem aopears to 
be. ib= extent to which English is used in these areas is nil. There are 
no books in English, no costers, no cinemas in some areas, no television 
and above all, not a single person in these remote villages speaks any 

English. The problem is: How to motivate the children into wanting to 

learn English. 

The S ylla bps 

The structural Approach implies that a selection of structure s 
for each of the courses offered is available. Each time a syllabus for 
English was required, first in 1945, then in 1961 and recently in 1965 
the aims of the course and its value to the learner had to be considered 
in delimiting the course. Certain principles of selecting and grading 
structures and vooatulary were other considerations in the making of the 
course. E?. 0 h time the persons responsible for the planning of the 
syllable leaned heavily on the earlier structural syllabuses, and on 
other sources such as Ibrnby. Bit other useful information such as a 
selection of structures, vocabulary, etc. suitable and necessary for 
teaching English to a Jfelay student for instance has been difficult to 
Obtain. Since the access or failure af the Structural Approach depends 
first and foremost on the argani3a_tio_n„of t eaching m aterials, the lack 

of a ready source of such information has been a handicap in the aoolioa- 
tion oi the Structural Approach. 



mmm 
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Teaching ifets rials 



This is perhaps the area of greatest weakness in the teaching 
situation, t change in teaching methods or aoproach implies that when 
the change is introduced or immediately after that the necessary natc t-.ir.ls 
(textbooks, teacher’s guides, activity cards, drills a^d tests) required 
for use in school are available for sure base. Books, esneciallv for the 
Remove Form, took a long time to aonear. In the meantime teachers end 
school principals gathered as nany books for beginners as were available 
in the market (in some instance eleven series, each consisting of Bbok I 
to Book VI) and insisted that the only way to master English in the 
Remove Form was to learn from all the 50 — 60 book", on the list, When the 



books finally appeared it was evident that one of the now fasionable 
words and phrases i.e, '’Structural ”, "Situational”, 'English Course”, 

"for H-tlay Secondary Schools”, -"Units” was somehow woven into the title, 

Hit alas, many were merely extensions of the syllabus. Where two examples 
of a structure or pntteTnwas given in the syllabus the book would give 
ten or a dozen examples. Other examples, given as exercises, were get on 
the model of the examination. It was difficult to see how, in written 
English, for instance, pupils were taught fto progress from drills and 
structures to simple, though controlled written expression. Few of the 
new books appeared with a Teacher’s Guide or work sheets for students. 

There has also been a shortage of reference books suitable in language 
and content for the needs of the majority of primary school teachers. 
Incidentally, the books on Foreign and Second-Language teaching generally 
aim at the HRST stages of Language teaching i.e. Drills, Drills, more 
Drills and substitution tables. What should the teacher do to develop 
fluency in his pupils? What kind of schemes should he clan for a term, 
for a year, for an entire course? How does a teacher progress from 
severely controlled responses in writing to a gradual relaxation of 
control and more "free” expression? I feel that writers of textbooks who 
tend to gear their courses towards passing examinations can seriously 
hamper the development of the student in acquiring mastery in a language. 
This is especially true in situations where the teacher, due to pressure 
of worl<^ or a lack of confidence, in his own ability, or both, is unable 
to prepare lessons, with only a syllabus as a guide. This tyoe of teacher 
works faithfully through every page of the exercise. The teaching 
materials are inadequate in another respect; there is usually a series of 
students' books, without guides for the teacher, vorksheets and activity 
sheets for helping students in reading, comprehension, phonics and spelling. 



BtBflMHiiiaHiii 
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The Teacher 



The third problem we encountered was the retraining of 
teachers. The re is a wise old saying that you cannot teach old dogs 
to learn new tricks. I disagree with the saying, however wise it may be 
for I emphasise that it can be done, only it takes much effort, oa tierce 
and diplomacy to teach nc-w methods to teachers of English firmly imbedded 
in old methods. I have found that a change of attitude and re- orientation 
of mind is necessary before the teacher can lose his identity in the new 
method. Even when he is partially converted shades of the old method 
keep appearing so that he has been known to vacillate between the two. 



•Apart from the refusal of the individual to be converted 
there is a more serious problem connected with retraining programmes 
for teachers. It is generally a shortage of finances coupled with a 
shortage of competent personnel who can be kept on the orogramme for a 
number ox years. Of course, both these can be overcome for instance, if 
tte limited finances were used to train a small core of persons almost to 
perfection then use them to carry out research in planning lessons that 
could be printed into booklets, broadcast, taped or televised. But I am 
sure J'felaysia is not alone in having a shortage of facilities f<r such 
full-time research into methodology and re- training of teachers. 



Tests and Exam ina tions 

Last but not least among the Droblems hindering the satis- 
ffldtofjr implementation of the structural approach is the bogey of the 
examinations ;< - This fear dominates not so much the student as his parents 
and teachers, including the school principals, from the first day of 
school certain children are taught to read and write, in preparation for 
the examination. A s public examinations do not normally include an oral 
test, many teachers, principals and parents think it is a waste of time 
teaching spoken English. The parent being illiterate wants to gee 
tangible signs of progress, i^e, his child reading from cage 6 of the 
textbook today and from page 7 to-morrow, or that he has written half 
a dozen words or sentences in his note-book. It does not matter to the 
parent whether the books are dull or his child cannot utter a word of 
■English. 



Successf ul Implementation of a Teaching i-fe t hod 

If a tea chin/? method or approach is to be successful there 
has to be unity of purpose, concerted action and ccuoperation from the 
three bodies rs sponsible for implementation namely? tho-e who are responsible 
for planning the course (and syllabus), those who prepare and supply the 
teaching materials and the teachers who teach using the new approach with 
the syllabus and materials as guides. This is especially true of the 
Structural Approach. Ho two can stand without support from the third. 



The ‘lb aching of Written English 

From a structural point of view, written English may be 
defined as the reproduction in writing of known structures and vocabulary. 
In the early stages students are able to reproduce the actilal structures 
and vocabulary taught in class, later they ore able to substitute 
the structures and vocabulary in similar situations, and finally they *' 
acquire suff icient control’ of the second language to choose the appropriate 
structures and vocabulary to express their ideas and feelings. At no time 
during the course should students of a second language be required to 
express complex, abstract ideas in their writing. For the fr:e expression 
of original or complex ideas, for using language with precision and with 
sensitivity, compositions should be set in the mot her- tongue. Teachers 
and examiners who set the same aims for written English, irrespective of 
whether the language they teach and test is the mother-tongue or a- foreign 
language are apt to expect, unrealistic, higher standards of performance in 
written 'English from second language students, higher than these students 
are really capable of. 

* 

Appendix II is being submitted with this paper to show the 
relative level of attainment in written English reached by goo.! students in 

•some of the best schools in Jfelaysia. The *four categories of pipils 

. c 

whose compositions are shown in the appendix have been exposed to English 
is slightly different ways e.g. 



Section 


Form/Std. 


A ne of Student 


Total Hours 

of 








Teaching 


A 

1 1 


Form III 


14 


875 




Form V 


IS 


1,186 




Form VI Upper 


18 


1,546 


B 


Form *111 


15 


2,040 




Form *V 


17 


1,733 




Form *VI Upper 


19 


2,266 


C 


Std. IV 


9 


1,106 




Std. VI 


11 


1,586 


The compositions I have 


oresented here 


are uncorrected 



Main ms 3 ium jof 
instr uction in School 

m w~ m ii !^g 

I'hlay 

it 



f! 



English 



ri 

i? 

rr 

ii 



class-* )ork # The comnositions in Section A were written by students of 

ffelay-iaedlum secondary schools, who learn Ennllsh as a second language. A 

Study of the work of the Form HI and the Form V students shoos that they 

are not free from errors, dramatical errors such as the disagreement 

of TOrbs in the subordinate and main clauses, disagreement between the 

subject and verb in number, the use of a double oast tense, a switching 

from one tense to another within the sa»e paragraph and instances of 

negative transfer from the mother-tongue as e.g. a night bath, at ZO 

past 8 to-night. Sentences tend to be short. In fact, the comnositions 

are simply lists of structures around a time sequence or a tonic. They 

are not linked together naturally, in fact hardly linked at all. HUt the 

important point is that the structures and vocabulary have been reproduced 
with 90/u oi* more accuracy. ' 

The composition by the Upper Form VI student in Section A is 
an obvious examolc of "free” composition, freedom having been permitted 
before the learner has attained fluency in individual structures and the 
usu of vocabulary in context. One is amazed at the number of structures 
and vocabulary he has acquired in his school life. At first glance he is 
able to impress the reader but the composition does not stand closer 
scrutiny for he is unable to develop his ideas, which are simoly catalogued 
one after another. There is a lack of clarity and in many places the 
composition is almost unintelligible. This is an example of an ambitions 

effort at composition by a learner of second language, t>ho is not very 
fluent in the use of English. 



i inst ^ uotion , in Primary School- was Chinese. At the 

Thcv pupils studied a year's intensive course in English. 

They entered the English-medium school at Form I at the age of 13+, ^ 



Section B contains the work of students who were first 
introduced to English at the age of 8 + while in the Chinese-medium 
primary school. The students were then transferred (at 11 +) to secondary 
schools where English is the medium of instruction. However, te fore 
they could be admitted to the first year of the English-medium secondary 
school they had to study a year of intensive English in the Remove For.i. 



The influence of the Remove and the use of English as the medium of 
instruction is revealed in the linguistic ability of the students. 

There are some grammatical errors but sentence structure is more complex. 
Sentence 3 are longer and flow more naturally in the paragraph. The 



compositions show the development of the writers* ideas. 



Sections C and D contain comoositions by students of English, 
medium schools who commenced learning English at 5+ and used it for 

learning all other aibjects all the way up the Primary and the Secondary 
school. VJ e note for instance" that although their ideas are simple, the 
repertoire of structures and vocabulary is limited, the students in 
Standard IV (age 9+) express themselves naturally and fluently in English. 
They have something interesting to write about. 



What is the moral of this incursion into students* written 
work? Should we test all students alike - e.g. in composition, simnly 
because they are in Form III?- Does an increase in the allocation of 
teaching time necessarily produce fluency ih writing? Or is it more 
effective to provide a year of intensive English later in the course, when 
the student is older and is motivated into mastering the new language? 

Or is it really the u§e of English day after day (e.g. as a nedium of 
instruction) that is more effective than three, four or even five hours 
of English instruction per week? 

Not only are these questions pertinent but they will remain 
enigmatic until more research into the different situations is carried 
out and conclusive evidence can be found. 



Conclusion^ 

Efcom the study into the written ability of children learning 
English as a Second Language, and from the study of the problems that 
have arisen as a result of the implementation of the Structural Approach 
in Malaysian Schools it is possible to conclude that the Structural 



r 
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broach in s difficult approach to adopt on a countrywide basis. 

* 011 Sta8vS in i+ ' S *■*-••»*■«•» curtain essential requires must 
00 made available o. 8 . expert knowledge on the construction oC the 

syllahis ar.d textbooks, the teaching techniques demand a great deal of 
s. all and hard work on the part of the teacher and supervisor, skills ' 
ve o be closely integrated, and where reinforcement of the tea chine 
is lacking in the environment then constant and vigilant revision should 
be interlaced into the teaching, so that everv item taught is not only 
drilled thoroughly in the classroom, tat it is revised, the following day, 
agu in a week's time, onoc- again after a month's interval atd yet 
once more before the end of the term. O n l v in thin way can language 
babius be formed in areas where the learner is prevented from making 

use of the language, '.'hen a new method or approach is introduced on a 
nation wide basis the committments to the authorities, i„ the initial 
stages, in terms of finance, expert staff to re-train teachers and 
produce material, etc. is often forbidding if the country concerned was 
to make a fresh start each time. For this reason X think it is not 
advisable to switch from method to method, and implement it on a large 
scale until and unless it is first implemented in a selected area of the 
country, and found to be successful. 



in— a 



Reoomme ne g ation s 



Tte following general recommendations are made in this reoort 
on various aspects of second languor teaching. It is recommended that: 

1 * and Training S che mes for Te achc-rs 

It wculd be economical in the Ion- run if research into 

preparation of suitable teaching materials including teaching aids 

and suggested programmes to be used in the training (or re-training) 

of teachers of English could be carried out centrally and dis- 

gerriinutt-d as they became available to all member countries in South 
East Asia. 



.E xam ina t io ns 

t the prime. ry level an oral test, rather than a written one 
woulr be more suitable to test proficiency in English as a Second 
Language. Such a change would also put an end to the practice of 
starting reading and writing too early in the course. 

3 • Ere^. ar.-.tory Course a 

Teachers of English and students intending to go to English 
medium universities would derive more benefit fro- an intensive post 
secondary school 6-month or O-month course, judging from our experience 
in the Remove Form. Such a course needs to be carefully planned 
and the materials structured, with a bias towards science, medicine 
or technology wherever the need arises. 

4 * E xchange of Ideas 

The SEAtCC Centre would be performing a useful function if 
it encouraged a two-way flow of ideas and research expertise among 
member countries with a view to solving LOCAL PRO RLE -fi. This may 

be done through paper communication and or loan of personnel for 
short periods. 



Appendix I 



/II o ca t ion o f ti]]o to the Teaching of E n/illg h 
videSc hoo ls (Cou rse s of^tudics) Regulations 1953 

trevlse cT 



The Prime ry School 


En^l i sh. mo d ium 


Malay-medium 


Chine oe/lhmil 
media Schools 








Standard I 


420 


180 


nil 


Standard. II 


420 


180 


nil 


Standard III 


420 


180 


120 


Standard IV 


400 


200 


160 


Standard V 


360 


200 


200 


Standard VI 


360 


200 


200 


The Remove Form* 720 minute per 

week 






The Secondary School 








Form I 


240 


160 




Form II 


240 


160 




Form HI 


240 


160 




Form IV 


240 






Form V 


240 






Form VI lower 


Gen. Paper & Eng. Language 
approx. 400 - 500 


80 




Form VI Upper 


- do - 


80 




Note: ^11 times 


stated show the MENIMJM requirements 


»• 

ner week. 



* Tha -Rfeiaovc. Form. This is an additional year of aohooling bridging the 
gap between norwEngllah medium Mmary Schools and the first year of 
the Englislv.medium Secondary Sohool. The aim of the course is to 
provide a year*s intensive course in English before transfer to Form I 
of the Englistwmediuin Secondary School where the medium of instruction 
for ALL subjects is English. 



APPENDIX II 



Appendix II contains specimens of uncorrected versions of 
compositions produced by good students in each of the following types 
of schools s 

A Malay-medium secondary schools 
B "Newly conforming" secondary schools 
G English-medium secondary schools 

I) English-medium Primary schools. 



SECTION A 



The compositions contained in this section of Appendix II 
were written by students of Secondary Schools whose sole medium of 
instruction, except for English, is Malay. The Form III pupils have 
been through a course of approximately 873 hours in their combined 
Primary and Secondary sohool life# The Form V students would have had 
a total of 1,186 hours of Efaglish and the Form VI students would have 
had approximately 1,346 hours of English prior to their writing these 
compositions. 



What I do Every Sunday 

Sunday is a holiday. I don*t wake up early every Sunday 
morning. I wake up at half-past seven. I do not help my mother 
to prepare a meal for breakfast, beoauso I wake up late. After 
taking my bath, my family and I eat our breakfast. Then I wash the 
dishes and dean the house. 

Hy mother goes to the market. When she comes baok I help 
my mother to prepare a meal for our lunch. Ify mothor, my father, my 
sister and I take our lunoh at about half-past one. 

I iron my school uniform every Sunday evening. sister 
and I watch tolovision in the evening. I play badminton with my 

fi iond every Sunday Evening. Sometimes I go for a walk in the 
evening. 



. , * kelp my sister to do her homework . ♦After finishing my 

homework, 1 have a night bath. Then I go to bed. I sleep at about nil 
o'olook ovory Sunday. 




. Ali was travelling abroad in his new red car. To do some 

shopping ho had to park hie oar near a circus. Returning from his 
shopping hs found a big ehook waiting for him. His now oar had boon 
damaged, from the boys playing nearby he found out that an elephant 
from the oirous hod damaged his oar. He soon was gons to the oirous 
owner for an explanation. The owner was shook when he heard the 
story and ho spologized to Ali for the accident. Ho explained that 
tho elophant had had a big round rod ohair end unfortunately the 
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in which\© h expllj.ned rl^the^h- 1118 ® h ^ ir# Tho 0;mer too wrote a lei 
the damages. opening and that he would pay for all 

would not beUeve^d^i^storv 0 COUn ^ y the Custom’s officers 
car and bought an o3tl one It ws’r^^ai ? ha , fc Ali had sold his new 
that they realised n™Vs telMng ^^th?^^ ^ the letter 

y Torra 7 student (Malay-medium secondary sohool) 



AJK^ LOGtlB 

Place: 

Time : 

Mr. As 

C. Officer: 

Mr. A: 

C. Officers 

Mr. B and ) 
Me ) 

Mr. As 
Mr. B: 

Mr. A: 

Mr. C : 

Mr. A: 

Mr. Bs 

Mr. A: 

9y Form 7 



In tho airport. 

One merging. 

Officer, pass me my visa please. 

Whxcli one sir, the one on my tabjo? 

2J°, uhe ono your are holding. 

Oh, ..»m sorryj I seem to bo forgotten about it. 
•too you Mr, A? 

tti4 J to S not1^or a f 0 810 y ° U “ W9r » 1 don,t 

5 h^ oar8 - 

or tho red ono? the eroen one 

I X choose the red one* 

That's good Sir, Mr. C will drive it for you. 

\ " n * 1,, ser. 3 o J the ono near tho 

door it ay or this one sir? 

This is tho ono. 

5; i?* 1 * noot y° u »* Kount Pleasure Motel 
Sir, uho one you stayed before. 

1 will bo thoro at 30 past 8 to-night. 

Student s '%X*y mpdiur. secondary sohool) 



IfeWnff a story from the^pi^tur e given . 

leaves there. ^When^o ontn-r^A +u° public park to sweep all the 

Of the garden. Siorly h" esnro*oh«f h V®* * d ° e on tho 1*"* 
the dog was belonging 3 ^ a boy mf® “ d ki ofced it. Aotual 

Park - Koy did ear f h8 8 trdo^2i*S tteirX "" 0 8tr ° lling ln *• 



ter 
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The dog had run away and the gardener started to sweep 
all the leaves. He; gathered them together in a spot and then put 
them into a basket. How the lawn was very tidy. He carried away the 
basket. Suddenly the wind blew. The stronger wind blew all the 
leaves out of the basket. They scattered all over the lawn. The 

gardener become angry because he had to sweep again. He stamped his 
foot . 

The boy and the girl laughed at him. They did that as 
a revenge to what the gardener had done to their dog. And without 
helping the gardener the children walked away. 

By a Form V Student (Malay— medium upper secondary residential 

school). 



Science. Man and peace . 

It happened twenty-four years ago*- - Two American bombers 
approached the busy wartime metropolis of Hiroshima. A few minutes 
ater the first world 1 s atomic bomb exploded — An explosion that 
snuffed out countless lives in an instant and left Hiroshima bleoding 
and devastated. It's effects did not stop hero. It pursued and causod 
a subsequent sufferings and miseries to Japanese. It was really a 
grim experience for them. 

Is science really responsible for this? Can Rutherford, 
Einstein and Newton bo blamed for this man-made incident? Ho! 

Science is only a method. By itself it is harmless. Nor can wo 
blame Rutherford, Einstein and Newton. They just put forth their 
innocent theories which were of a great contribution to the field of 
study and resoarch. 

Through the misuse of science the consequences are dire - 
destruction of human race, annihilation of cities and other atrocities 
beyond comparision. But will all these possible if the is no 
po itical lunatics, no masters of war? Those who have paramount 
dosires for conquest, those who like to see others suffer, those who 
have not got a sense of responsibility and even a little sense of 
humanity are solely responsible for the cause* 

Science should never bo used to annihilate towns, to 
HhnniH 7 human beln fs> their cultures and their civilisations# Science 
VQr a threat to human survival. It should be harnessed 
° of m ankind. It should be utilised for peaceful 

purposes, to solve all disheartening problems facing man - imder- 

pouition? * mulnutration » P° v ^ty, an incurable diseases and air 

this 'rni^i'=f? 5r, - Slad t 0 J^' that ther ® is a hopeful indication of 
!“* TolQVi eion is apart of 8QiQnt ific accomplishments which 
er can men. Sophisticated satellites which soottr f ar above our 
*f a ran 8®^tting information, have already saved thousands of 
hurricane. ^ ° lutches of natural calamities such as typhoon and 

, - Radar enaMes smoother, faster and easier communication. 
Computer ensures more speedy work. 



o 



, , , In other fields also, science has been increasing by leaps 

and bounds. In medical field particularly, scientific achievements 
® dlbl/ sta f tlin S* Open-heart surgery, he art-transpl anting 

^ oro strange nowadays. It is * familiar sight in all 
, £mdin ? h ° spitals through out the world. Even a newly-died man 

chLt on V1V6 + P se ?f? ral rainutcs by inserting an electrode into his 
chest, so as to give him some electrical shock, enough to make his 
heart pumping. 

Cornea grafting which illuminates the world of the blind 

is now made possible. Laser he-m y -no - v • , : 1Iia 

+o ® naser Deam, A^rao’ aro being extensively used 

to diagnose and cure some of dreadful deseases like cancer and 

to^Sr M ° r0 effQCtlve towfia such as sulphonamides are being used 
to relieve pain as well as to cure deseases. 

hava x. „ The s ® ier ^ 0Q of oceonagraphy, the study of wave movement 

$hl sw!lf + fr ed ^ atly be ^ fit able. It enables man to detect 

of t ? 1 traCe tbo path of ravaging hurricane from the distance 

of rt lle ! aPaPt - Xt is reall y of a «**at help to any linear 
or ship while it is navigating. ^ 



i + + . t?. 3 * 1 u !^ den: *’ ab le fact that science has a truly amazing 

feftlle Nu ° loaT power for instance .could turn the 

fertile Bikini Island into a barren, uninhabited land and contaminated 
w surrounding water. However, this energy, if utilised correctly 

fuel^of t fL adV ^ ltage0U ? *° the mankind « I t has now been used as J 
refuelled maXlne, en a blin g it to travel for two years without being 



„ , ® e f en tly , an eminent Australian scientist claimed that ho 

had succeeded in extracting protein from grass . If this were true 

An achievement bG a “? ther ou *standing achievement in science. 
wo^“F n ^ £fthe 

effect^r»”e“ncy: ble "’ ** Pr ° ble ° Whi ° h haS * «•*•“»« 

wa+o-r» in Those 1 have mentioned above are nothing but a drop of 
water m the ocean of scientific contribution to mankind. 

is onlv wi+Jf +! sometimes pathetic to note that scientific knowledge 
is only within the grasp of certain men - and this men auoarentlv & 

lif©°devotion ^ oliti ^ i^orf OTe noe. They ™ JlyTvT ^ 
llle devotion for science. They are willing to work for the welfare 

f human being but they are sometimes interrupted. 

inventor However, in. the meantime lethal weapons continue to be 
invented. Idscovery of deadly gases such as aostard gas, nerve *&s 
nourish., unexpectedly. Thue, oan y consider that eofe^ee sorvea 

another purpose - to initiate war and the eoientiets are conSI«ed 
the key figures behind this offence. conaiaerod 

w«^ is ^jQ^^s't^dable that all normal men hate war - the 

w£ T r sub9a<luent miserable conditions. Having seen what 

how of d ^ 6 J° yapa 2 ese » «^ahs, Vietnamese, men come to realise 
how of great Ttoprtenoe' the . poace is. 

nation r «- v aged by war, the viatnaposo know how 
much they have to suffer. They are indeed constantly yearning for 

thoir towns during . wkicl1 th fy Hope, the work of reconstructing 
o + b ? carried out without being smashed again by bombs 

and mortars. It is rather unfair, to blame science for toei?mis^os 
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"because science itself is under the control of man* Men have founded 
science* They nurture it* fertilize it until it blossoms into a 
full bloom* They are probably two typos of flower — tho one that 
always sends out sweet aroma and blesses everyone} the other is so 
unpleasent, sending out irritating smoll wo all hate. So men should 
be aware? not to apply the wrong fertiliser — later will cause a great 
inconvenience to us* t'fe should also realise that the work of 
maintaining peaoe is a part of our responsibilities. It is a 
responsibility of ©very individual, ranging 

from uneducated peasants to tho influential world's leaders. Those 
leaders play a vital role in maintaining the world's security. They 
have behind them? strong reinforcements ? intercontinental missiles and 
nuclear power • Kosygin? Nixon? Wilson and Mao Tse Tong should realise* 
it is upon their shoulders that the world's peace lies. Once they 
abuse their powers? they misuse scientific advancements, the entire 
world has to suffer. If this were to happen it would be really an 
unforgivable sin for them. 

So let we wish, there would be no more misuse of scienoe 
in future. Man, science and peaoe are inter-related. Science has 
proved itself very helpful. It has also proved itself very destructive. 
Man therefore, should use science intelligently. It should be steered 
along the correct path. Designed for the benefit of mankind and the 
world would be as peaceful as heaven. 

By Upper Form VI student ( Mai ay-medium upper secondary 

residential school) 



SECTION B 



The compositions in this section of Appendix II were 
written by students of a "Newly-Conforming" Secondary School whoso sole 
medium^ of instruction in the Primary school was Chinese with the 
exception of some of English and Malay. They were then subject to a 
year's intensive course in English in the Remove Form and have since 
been in an English medium secondary school. The student in Form III 
would have learnt Siglish for a total of approximately 1,373 hours, 

n the s-fcuden ' fc in Form V would have had a total of not less than 
1,666 hours, and the VI th Form student approximately 1,936 hours. 

owever, the important point to note here is that commencing with the 
Remove Form these students have been in an Siglish-medium school, 
which uses English as its sole medium of instruction except for Malay 
and Chinese languages which together would occupy only about 1?5 of 
the time given to tho entire currioulum. 



Ml ^f orgettable Day In Mv Life . 



° ost unfor get able day in my life was on the 31st 
of Janyary 1968. It was a day when I nearly lost my life. > 

It was early in the morning, my parents and I set off a 
trip to Japan. Soon afterwards, we were on our way. The gentle 
breeze greated us as tho ship moved towards the open sea. ill of us 
were in high spirits. We walked leisurely on the board enjoying the 
view. The sea was calm and the sun shone brilliantly. The view w as 
really attractive. Although it was rather hot outside, we enjoyed 
ourselves very much. 
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w v i , After a few hours, the weather suddenly changed. The 
wholv. sky was ooverea wixh huge clumps of black clouds. Soon, it 

l?* n Tho thunder boomed and the lightning flashed. 

• * W x ^ ew strongly and the sea was very rough. We quickly went 

° ur SMP SW ^ ed h ^° » d there so ft'wL 

horribS f,rt o? t0 S J and steadil y- T >>e situation was really 

S?^£i \ , Ut 0f , n0 wherG > there °ame another ship moving 

% could »ot see that ship olearly beoaufo the 

wa f end S ~v”nJ fel T t . that lf thep o was really an aooident, it 
was the end of my life. Unexpectedly, wo could not avoid it. Suddenlv 

tVe Spt^rSat^l^f 8 ,! " BaM f- * he “ d ^e anL^oomenf from^ 
** ® captain that all of us must not be afraid. 

.,u •, "^e. Passengers in the ship were very worried and 

the^b? n0d 'd ?® rearaln £ an d crying could be heard from every corner of 
to calmer ° Pe ° Pl ° r re runni »S here and there. The oaptain tried 

L nl te 3 soS bUt “ ?“ 0f n0 UBS - 48 1 was runSn^wit™ 

Conscious! ?.???!? b “ 8 VOTy 3Vy falline on ”y h0 ® d and X was 



W»en I came to myself again, I noticed that I was flying in 

reall^ a n^rL W esoa^. Par6nta Sitti “ S b6SidS me * 1 felt it was 



By Form III Student (Newly-conforming English medium Secondary school) 



Mo.- contributes m ost to the Welf are o f 
jikC-llQot or-, or the politician? 



your country. 



the teacher 1 



« x « teacher > doctor and politician are all the Dinars of 

ur country. They are the people whom our country depends for 

wolfni*A of* * >eaco P 1,0 ®** 033 * ^ u-fc *° say who contributes most to the 
welfare of our country is a difficult question. However, in view of the 

long-term effects each has on the destiny of our oomlry Iw^ld sL 
that the teacher contributes most. y * wouia Say 

Mim+Tl „ Xt true the ? th ® politicians are the leaders of our 
,/ ho a sr oa-t influence on the common people. They are 

f tha P° ople whose tact, initiative, eloquent 

responsibility and perseverance form a torch to load us from a place 

rr -rr « A-si-srs r 

^rawTr lon 

»tV2^ 

and yet lead them to a disastrous end. , y rnetorio, 

in tL h«oi max ^ m that one should strive for a healthy mind 

in a healthy body is sound, and the mark of the doctor is t7see that 

a ooimtry^hio^is^infected Sth 110 ^^* C ®f tainly we would not cherish 

worms'^ a 8tr0 ? fi Wd h0althy nation, anfnot a nSion of hook- 

evor it ehon^ £° Spe , Ct i t he dootoa? 18 inevitable to our oou^try. How- 

11 tJiliJ 1?+^° ,° Ut that a11 ** efforts of the toctor woSTd 

bo futile if the patients do not cooperate with him-. To make the 
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f Slest^cooper at ion^oho^shoul * f ° ra the rural a*® 8 ®. give their 

importance of hea?h ^d h^ence f Volh off f °f th ® 

then first, and this is the work- n-r + _ th f r WordSi> have to educate 

imparting knowledge on the students fn^ 0 * 161 ** . Hence? the teacher in 

the superstitious rites and rituals whi?VT°? 3X63,3 b ° lp t0 wip0 out a11 
medicine. rituals which have been associated with herb 

fact, educat i»on °is 1 a\ecessi t^t o i 1 ? 1 *® 4 to the raedical field. In 

extent to which a countrv happy and successful life. The 

depends greatly on how much it??? b ° th economical ly end socially 
Nigeria, where illiteracy is still*?? 8 8X0 od ? Catod * * country, like 
undeveloped. Malaysia is in no wwf eSP ^ ad, 1S alW8 ^ s backward and 
part of the populXion is still not?? 3 as Ja P^ because a large 

educated. 0^ hu^^ rescu^of L still l ° X f leaat ada ^ a toly 
the chief contribution of + till meagre and unskillful. Thus 

scientists, technologists doctor?**! ? tC pxoduCG a new generation 

engineers and politicians , who in +* usiness raen > writers, architects, 
society. Politicians who m turn are the building bricks of our 

peace in our country. In school^ tha^fi f 1 ® ln th ® raaint ai»ance of 
sciences and discipline. Thev JfJtl.V ff 8 ,.** 0 t aught civics, moral 
civics-minded citizens ^ho „e f !dv?f nl b ® COn ® roa P°« 8 ible and 

our country's peace is not distort* eithlf ifL*®?? iPiC ® t0 888 that 
Recent events have also told us that l.t ^ or ® xt ornally. 

today are caused by young boisterous ^ 8 K 6 / world 

eL^s 6 : that the studants - — SS- role 

Utopian dream by many S sociologists° n has h tod ° n °® reserd9d 88 a« 
world-wide revolution which is trana*^??^ b f com f the c «ntre of that 
than the Renaissance, the Reformation an^the 3 *? 8 li f° m ° rG ^^tically 
one. It is in this respect tha+ +*>•>+ Spaco Ago all rolled into 

° f 0Ur countr y though his work^s a r h^bi ribUt6S m ° St t0 tho 
that of a politician or doctor. 3 & hurabl ° onQ compared with 

% Perm 7 Student (Kewly-eonforming ^glish-medium upper aeccndary school) 



light that comes ftom tto^ooniid” 1 ^ 11 ^ b ?® n fasoinj '- tad V the silvery 
brightest body hanging Xr tEe ^rk sVvT^’'" ^ W “ la of that 
learned to recognise the moon it *» fi a ^ ni ^t# fiver since man 
softness, varmth and beauty ! lMs S fi i?“ n T rolatod wd *h a sense of 
brings light, without the wcomp^isl f e / faot that the moon 

* !- « *"■» f ‘A’rrseS v-.tr *- 

writings concerning the ^myst ©ri ^s ^moof 01 * ^ t0 Giv ° a purvey of th© past 
of a beautiful girl who fled to the moon with Chinose legend tells 

* r> i "*- »• *— sys r;s.K.'sr;s sn sx 
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moon aro du © to the palace within which live the lovely girl and her 

thfii t# Many le f ends of other countries tell much the same thing and 
JW fwus poems-which reflect the same kind of feelings - 

friend?^ ° f - th ° m °° n ° r re ^ ardin S the moon as their intimate 



should h« av^+ i ^ , ^ i ? dee ? ? a Sreat pity that these beautiful dreams 
h . pattered to pieces hy the advancement of science. Science 

e + eal ? d tha J the s0 ” 0al;Led lovely moon is none the other than a 

water at6 The a moi deVOld of . ** lif e even of the essential air and 

spaceships and the ^ ^® ol ? sed tho telescopes, the satellites, the 
paceships and the radar, is only a monotonous place, containing 

°t h ?Z than the barren rooks a *d the dust that covers the whole 
surface of the moon. There is no buildings, no beautiful girl, and 

they vo“d 1 ffS n if th th h ano J® nt " riters »4 poete. I wonder how 
facts. feel f they haVe the chance to 8 cover these shocking 

.. Today, man has approached the possibility of landing o« 

2: varioua^soientifio Sf" ? th ° " 0 °“ b ®» though 

fi n ™ t fiG methods. Our views of the moon is no longer ^ 

mystery, or any sensation as mentioned above, but with a 

!,° and t0 ^e American (U.S.A.)«vernment 

“T moed that her spacemen will make an attempt^I l^d 

be Ible ren1ofth 8 r er -*°f thiS year ‘ 1 h °*® •* that time we .uT 
human bainm ^ J ** exciting and splendid success ever achieved by 

m^Snd! " 8 8UCCeSS that WU1 BOlve the l0 “S imaginations of 7 



?y Form VI Upper Student (Newly-conf orming 

Medium school) 



upper secondary ftiglish- 



SECTION C 



Form III Student - Approximately 2,026 hours in an 

8 year course 



Form V * 

Form VI « 



- Approximately 2,319 hours in a 
10 year oourse 



- Approximately 2,640 hours in a 
12 year oouree. 



Interesting plac es in the 



_ . The alpin© wilderness of Mount MoKinlov N*tlonoi p.«v * a 
one of the meet magnificent of the AooriCMiToonsrv 

SX* 1 ! ° r09k8d “ tler8 ' *rt2rtT2SS ~^t2 .heep i Js° 

their home here on the alpine tundra paatuiS of mow 2d troes. 






In contrast to the cool alpine mountains are the white- 
washed buildings under the .African eun. In the glaring sunlight , 

they are havens to the desert traveller who can get dates and water 
there. 



The people of Africa are mainly Muslim thus it is a 
common sight to see mosque at almost every main rodd. The black 
stone or ka'aba of Mecca is considered as the holiest place of Muslim 
worship and every year people from all over the world go there* 
Tourists and Pilgrims alike. The markets around are full of trinkets, 
rich carpets and emboridered shawls for sale. A curious thing is 
that whenever it rains heavily, the water flows down from the hills 
in o e city, filling the streets with water. The tribesmen on 
their camels in the desert are a lovely sight. The pyramids of 
Cairo also attracts many tourists. 



'fck© North is the famous Mediterranean sea noted mainly for 
its climate and fruit trees that flourish in the countries around. The 
sea is often dotted with yachts bobbing up and down on the water, the 
sunset, golden red and the people enjoying the beaches and warm sea. 
Somewhere in the Mediterranean are the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, 
Sicily, Crete, Malta, C'ypurs and the best - Capri. 



' Many parts of Capri have been planted with figs, grapes and 

lemon trees. The North-western part of it juts out into the 
Mideterranean sea and it is there that the blue grotto is found. This 
grotto consists of openings in the rooks below as well as above the sea. 
The caverns here with stalactites are filled with a brilliant blue 
light when the sun shines thus giving the grotto its name - blue. 

. +u „ „ Greece is famous for its ruins of ancient temples dedicated 
to the Gods and Goddesses of ancient Greece. The while oollosal 
pillars, standing tall amidst cobbled, grass-filled court yards are 
better seen in the moonlight. 



i« -Another place with its vine clad lands, pale sunlit beaches, 

* + Th K °? i?®^ 8 J ith tal1 splres 81,6 of gothic architecture 
“J ® one date back to the time of the Renaissance. Open air cafes are 
common as it is a French habit to .sip wine or coffee during the day. 



.. 4. 4 interesting places are Edinburgh of Scotland where 

the strains of bagpipes can be heard across the glens, Oslo, the 

RIva^bm 0api ^ of Norw ayj Copenhagen; the black forests of the 
iver Rhine and last but not least, the pearl of the Orient - Penang. 

?y a Form III Student (JEkiglish-medium Secondary School) 




a+amrsa *w Stan ? 00l f actin fi is ®y hobby, but my style of collecting 
* iffers f f om * hat of ®any people and holds more problems. 
many P e °P le > 1 o'olleot my stamps in sets and it is only after 
having a complete set that I mount them on black cartridge paper and 

toTidTs ssiSr** bags - 1 then bind thes ® ^ * 
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comDletP J Problem, of course, is getting the stamps. A 

w a -i+ -pl e f e ^ 4 .° f a Certain stamp is hard to get if you just sit and 

t0 a0Qe * 1 visit staJnT) balers to reach for stamps 
f and I find that this hobby is becoming very expensive* 

■Pii- 1 -i-.r haVe obtained a complete set, I then have to care- 

fully p©©l off the stamps from the envelope. 

fl+aBm *° W th f re are , some People who, after putting a two dollar 

In^ch CML en i e i 0Pe? + PlaSt ! r the SideS 0f the staIDp down with 
in such cases, I have to soak the stamp for a long time and very? 

very gently try to get the gum off* 

fiv . . °t 69 * he 8ta “I ,s have been dried I have to cut rectangles, 

5™ : ^ bhnee inches, on which to mount the stamps. I 

sC7 WhaHb tU J b J a0k 0artrid 6e paper and so more money is 
spent. When the cartridge paper is ready, the stamps are then pasted 

n by means of stamp hinges. These hinges are very sticky and must 

It U P “ 8 days. Should they be left exposed ?oo “ng? they 
stick together and the only place for it then is the dustbin. * 

. , _ . , 01106 th «y have been stuck on, the next problem is to vet 

tragically^ P So S< fo7 +b- °" Ce tri ® d ironine the “ but thi8 ended rather 
oT^stVeT t B ? Urp ! S !i the dictionary and the geography 
Z~!~r 3 , 14 eal. So, I put the mounted stamps in an excereisa 

two^s P h a r„ + the dictionary and geography book on top. After about 

I sli^th« t mn,m^ a a P8 * 00 “ a 0Ut beautifully pressed. Once this is done, 
I slip the mounted stamps into a plastio bag measuring five and a 

half inches by three and a half inches. Infide“aUy! thlse^lJtio 
money *° 8t S9Venty ° 9ntS f ° P fifty and 80 1 have t0 c“ morf 



«« When . 1 bav ” e about ten sets, I then bind them together and 
despite sore and sticky fingers, I find this hobby of mine verv 
rewarding even though it may have its problems. * 

By a Form V Student (Biglish-medium Upper Secondary School) 



A short story - Tha Final Ch'qp+.y 

thev dreadful sound thundered in their ears once more, and 

22dSl£r J? t0 ? ether - inother anti-matter device rooked ?he 
tS« rs?S« bbe bank vault in which they man and his girl had been 
miles »lv S a «,^ epicentre of the last blast was at least 1000 
Seaming heat waves of the infra-red ray typo roasted 
^7!.? iU iT/ ithln a ben-thousand mile radius. The^w “«mo- 
p«i ^ d . hydr -P n boms of th8 «>th. Century A.D. . h^TLng ^an 
. . j*^ e * dn-fc enae ultra-high frequency sonic waves dis- 

iSdiS soniI 9 ^ 3 ^ llne b6l °* the h8rdn888 of rook Within, a hundred mile 
to anniy, 8 n ^°_^ av ® s 6 en ® r ated shook waves from one end of the earth 
to another. The bank vault trembled every time shocjTvaves re^ed it. 

USSR 8 Binor exeoutive in the largest bank of the 

b^ S vault i Mn7!f«f S8P Un ? 8r f°™ d in bhe’ Kamohatka PeniMula. The 
« oontBining most of the gold bullion of the Bussians was 

the anemv m n ^ 6rc ®^- against possible attaok and destruction by 
lcTL ' 1 Ba f 1 J ier > bbe man, bored to te«-s by the nZotonluB 
friend inw had 8n88k8d lnt0 bbe vault with his secretary, also his sirl. 
rouble*' they S made°love h6 sliat6ning «° ld bars worth over two trill iS 
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. 4 . i « be Several manager, who was wuite aware of his sub- 

no«Z« e 8 eXtr r n ! Ural activ ities« decided to pS a stop to the 

could not 0 ?^ 8 * 14 8115 h ® sealed the vault - thus sealed, it 

it would au?omiSc n aSalnS th8 " eXt mornin e> at precisely 8.00 a.m., 

' +? automatically open again. He thought that making the counle 

mi s ooiduo t Wh ° i 6 d8y f 14 nisht without f00d or w ater would cure their 

survivors^of fv,” 0 * 8 ^ 0 ^ de0isi0n! Th « fated to be !he o£y 

e ernble war that would devastate the earth. 

sins nor th^nn^v mornin S? at eight, but never again would the birds 

reveal the Lislv ? P + W ’ V ? Ult d °° rs created Painfully open to 

al the grisly fate of the human race - victims of self-annihi 1 »+i n « 

l*nl Q I" ?° d0Ubt ab0ut oone °<”* d have survived ultraSSgh sonic 

SS3T?rSn. o'teVT^f infra - red long wives £e 

the flunaj -i + 8 . ^ack to earth by the atmosphere) coupled with 

the Wi". "tense radiation! bombardment by all the anti-particles of 

Iti-protonsllhelhole -ti-eleltiols, 

zsss “ .is^rrsr 

breiOc the tlrilbl!’ f on ^ ie " oalied the man softly, - fearfully, to 
ea*c tne terrible, eerie silence - the pall of death w w« mna+ ^ 

H^faltfir 6 ^” we have to perpetuate the human race all over again' 1 . 

He faltered as his own mental strength ebbed away. 

h1olessness? n ”° r8 8 ° ° f CT8atine -ampad thlm if toll 

arms - thsiflbff f0Und the “ lockad tightly in each other 1 . 

By a Form V Student (ihglish-mediuo %Per Seoondary .ohool) 
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Studen t unrest is 3 . Lad social symptom . 

• . . ^ U1,s - n s * 1 £i£Q of student unrest. student unrest no longer 

confines itself to such traditionally revolutionary cities as Paris - 
it is worldwide i Obviously , student unrest is symptomatic our 
sociological changes, most of which are undoubtedly for the worse* 

>Hay do so many students take to the streets today? "To pro- 
test against the maladministration of the universities, and to press 
for more freedom,’* so they allege* But a closer scrutiny reveals that 
most of their demands are highly unreasonable. One of their typical 
dempids is that the university authorities, should not interfere in 
their personal lives. But it only stands to reason that complete 
freedom granted to students to do whatever they like without taking 
into consideration the effect on others is hazardous and violates the 
very principle of democracy. 



Admittedly, many students rebel against the authorities 
owing to legitimate causes, among them the inefficienoies wf the 
ruling governments being the most prominent. However, the end doss 

not justiiy the means. What rights have they, to resort to violence, 
to assault the police? 



More sinister are those who have become resigned to the 
surrounding social unjustices and seek to run away from reality bv 
taking LSD or becoming hippies. 



The basic cause lies in the home. Home is still the world *s 
first authority, whether we like it or not. Just like a factory to its 
products, so does a home to it 3 children. Home is where our important 



youthhood is r 4 pC v 3'^ . 



► 1 , - 






* . * 

V * * 
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re a sense of 



values oan be cultivated. Yet, sad enough, every third home in the 
itoited States collapses through divorce have become inaccessible to a 
child who has an alcoholic father and a working mother. On addition, 
there is the generation gap, which breaks down any communication. 

Under such circumstances, it- is small wonder that so many children with 
great promises grow up to be juvenile delinquents or defiant students. 
Thus, our present social pattern brofeds student unrest. 



The educational institutions are also to be blamed. Bach 
year, the. universi ties turn out tremendous numbers of doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, etc., and also hippies, student activists, drug addicts, 

8 ®J J eI 7 er J s > So. much emphasis is laid on materialism, science 

and technology that our own selves remain unexplored, and happiness 
still remains myth. ^ ° 8 

, . .. The BO °ioty at large cannot escape the responsibility for 

student unrests. The "do as I say, not what I do" attitude of the 

■“J X ?".?* nn 0 J- lw i p but leave many duni 0 ** disillusioned, frustrated 
and indignant. Would the governments concerned have taken concrete 
steps to remedy the situations in their oountries if the students had 
not resorted to violence, to protest? 

bae been elaborated earlier, student unrest itself 
implies that the homes and schools are not what they should be. However, 
it should be borne in our minds that student unrest is a symptom of our 
present eollapsmg social structure. This symptom should serve to send 

1 ° r J? e< ? y the 80cial situation, for what follows the 
symptom is unimaginable I 

3y an Upper VI Form Student (ihglish-medium Upper Secondary School) 
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SECTION 33 



The compositions in this section were written by students 
of Biglish medium Primary schools, who learn English as a subject from 
the age of 6+ and use it as their sole medium of instruction for all 
subjects of the curriculum exoept Malay* The Standard IV pupil would 
have learnt English as a subject for approximately 840 hours in the 
first 3 years of school while the Standard VI pupil would have learnt 
English as a subject for not less than 1,586 hours. 

The Game I Like Best . 

The game I like best is badminton. A1 though I am not a 
very good badminton player I like the game very much* I like badminton 
very much because it is a very good form of exercise for your arms, 
bodies and legs. Quite often, I used to play badminton with my 
neighbour friends. Sometimes, my father took me to the Sports club 
to watch the inter-club badminton competitions* I like to watoh the 
action and the style of the players during the game* In Malaysia, 
badminton is the most popular game amongst the sohool children and 
adults. Badminton is really a most interesting game for everyone* In 
badminton, the game can be played either by two or four players* I 
hope one day, I shall become a good badminton player so that I can 
represent my school. 

By Standard IV Student (ihglish-medium Primary Sohool) 



Myself 



My name is Zulfigar Bin Yasin, I am a Malay boy* My hair 
is black, my eyes are brown and my face is square* • My olass is 
Standard IV Red* I am ten years old. My father's name is Yasin Bin 
Saini* My father is about thirty-four years old* He is a teacher* 

My mother is a teaoher too* I have two sisters and one brother* My 
parents love me very muoh* ,1 love them very muoh too. We all live 
at No. 99A Jalan Sheik Madar, Penang* I am studying at Franois Light 
School. My school is at Perak Road. It is quite a big school. Every 
day I go to school by oar* On Saturday and Sunday I go to my grand- 
mother's house* Sometimes I play badminton with my friends in the 
evening* Playing badminton and reading story books are my hobbies* 

By Standard IV Student ( Ehglish-medium Primary Sdhool) 



i. Visit to i. Fun-Fair . 

foe day, while my family and I were on a tour of Malaysia, 
we stopped at Kuala Lumpur. We stayed at a hotel which was twelve 
storys high* 

0 M it 

My evening was spent by sight-seeing with my .brother* 

There were quite a lot- of things to see, especially the National 
Monument, Lew an Negara, Lew an Ra'ayat and Istana Negara whioh, even 
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from the outside looked very beautiful. % brother noticed a Poster 
abour a Fun-Pair. After that we rushed to our hotel. My parents 
were not there as they had left for Petaling Jaya. I told my uncle 
about the Fair and we decided to visit it the next evening. 

That evening} my relatives and I went to the Fun-Fair and 
I noticed that it was brightly lit. There were hoopla stalls} waxwork 
shows} aquariums) food stalls and roundabouts. First we went to the 
hoopla stalls. Only two of us were lucky. They were my sister and 
me. % sister managed to ring a camera while I won a transistor 
radio. 



The waxwork show was our next stop. The admission was 50 
cents for adults and 30 for children. 

There were a lot of heroes} among them were Hang Biah* Tun 
Perak} Sir Andrew Cl arke , Sir Frances Light and Tunku Kudin. 

We then visited the aquariums. We were amazed by the 
varieties of fish there. 

We were quite hungry by then} so we deoided to have a 
snack at the foof stalls. 

My brothers wanted to have a ride on the roundabout but 
our aunt told us that it was too late. 

Thus} ended a very exciting day. * 

By a Standard VI Student (English-medium Primary Sohool) 



My Favourite Uhole 

I should think I have more than half a dozen unoleS} some 
humorous } some so.ber} some fat 9 some thin, and so on. I have often 
reoeived little presents from them} a box of ohooolateS} sweets and 
so on. I am so happy as any other girl whenever I reoeive these 
little thinfes and they do win my hoart at times. I like all my 
unoleS} but my favourite one is a young fellow. 

He is Boo Hok Hoe} a younger brother of my mother. As he 
has been brought up and studies in Thailand} he is a Siamese oitizen. 
His Siamese name is Phaitoon Lelarkunlaij. 

Here's what he locks like. He stands about five feet six 
inoheS} weights around nine stones} is good-looking} broad-shouldered 
and a great joker. He is siibple and generous in nature} and to orown 
it all} he is a very honest fellow and his favourite proverbs are 
'Honesty is the best polioy' and 'Cowards die many times before their 
death 1 . Although Uholo Phaitoon is studying Siamese 9 his Aiglish is 
not bad. 

How I shall explain why I favour him. You don't always 
find someone who never fails oheering up people} do you? Well} my 
Uhole Phaitoon has that talent. Reason number two* he is one of the 
most good-natured and humorous fellow I ever met. He knows when to 
.laugh oraok jokes, and be serious. He is a very sensible and reliable 
lad aind I am very, very fond of him, although he's no star pupil* 

But he is a wonder at figures and oross-words • 
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At present, my uncle is studying at the Wangde Colledge in 
Songkla, Southern Thailand* When my brothers and X meet him during 
the holidays, he often has lots of jokes and stories ready for us* 

He had cheered me up lots of times, and I must say, at times when I am 
feeling bad, they're so much better than my father's medicine* 

On one occasion, he told us that some of his friends and 
he tried cooking crabs themselves, and the next morning, all went to 
the sick bay for eating half-cooked crabs. 

Well, I certainly am looking forward to meeting my cheery 
uncle this holidays. I always look forward to seeing him. I’m sure 
he will have lots to tell me again. He will always be my favourite 
uncle, sure as pie! 



By a Standard VI Student (English-medium Primary School) 



t . 



/km. 



